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''PHIS little black boy looking at President Lyndon Johnson 
on TV may not be quite sure what the occasion is. It is 
in fact a very important one for him, because the President has 
just signed the Civil Rights Bill, which aims at equal treatment 
for blacks and whites in the USA. 

It is 100 years since Abraham ment, which has meant that, 
Lincoln proclaimed Negro 
slavery at an end, and since then 
the Federal Government in 
Washington has passed various 
laws increasing Negro freedom. 

But each State of the USA has 
a large amount of self-govern- 


Fleetway Publications Ltd., 7 964 


in the South especially, that 
freedom has never become real. 

When President Kennedy was 
elected in 1960, he was pledged 
to a programme of Civil Rights 
for white and black. He was 
murdered. His successor, 
Lyndon Johnson, will fight the 
American election to remain 


Democratic President in 
November. And his policy is 
an extension of the late President 
Kennedy’s. 

It would mean making life 
better for the nation’s 17 million 
Negroes. 

Shunned 

Most of these live in the 
Southern States, where they are 
shunned by most whites, refused 
the vote, and not allowed to 
hold public office. 

They cannot use the same 


shops as white people, the same 
hotels, swimming pools, cinemas 
or theatres, or the same beaches. 

At the forthcoming election 
for President, Lyndon Johnson 
will be opposed by Republican 
Senator Barry Goldwater, who 
is believed to favour a policy of 
keeping Negroes “ in their 
place 

Whichever wins, all the world 
will feel the result—especially 
those countries which have 
similar problems. 

See also poses 6 and 7 


LOOK OUT! 

Appearing in C N next 
week will be some of 
Britain’s most exciting 
singers and writers in 
the pop world— 

THE HOJOS! 

Look at and read about 
these five lively boys from 
Liverpool whose style is 
aimed at all age groups. 

Order Vour C N Now ! 
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BHLEXAEM fM 
NOW 

30 YEARS AGO 



Practically 30 years ago— 
on 18th August, 1934—Mr. 
Edward Teninic swam the 
English Channel from Dover 
to Cap Griz Nes. Having 
already conquered the Channel 
in the opposite direction Mr. 
Temmc, a Londoner, thus 


FAIR 
COP ! 

Stopped again! 
Diminutive Ronald 
Lucas of Stockwell, 
south London, is used 
to being stopped by 
the police—who just 
can’t believe he’s 16 
—so he always has 
his trusty birth 
certificate at the 
ready. Ronald is a 
page-boy at a London 
hotel 


became the first to make the 
double crossing. 

For some strange reason, 
his England to France swim 
was not ratified until the other 
day, when the Channel Swim¬ 
ming Association offered Mr. 
Tennnc a certificate of success 
—on payment of £6 6s! 


E3 STUFFING 


Anyone want to be a taxider¬ 
mist? (He stuffs and mounts the 
skins of animals to resemble them 
when alive.) To cope with a 
serious shortage of such skilled 
workers, the Museums Association, 
of 87 Charlotte St., London, W.l, 
is offering training to school- 
leavers with GCE A Level' in a 
scientific subject. Various museums 
are ready to offer them jobs. 



BUSY BIRTH * 

DAY 

Whipsnadc Zoo bad a busy 
time the oflicr day, when 
three Formosan deer, four 
fallow deer, one red deer, and 
a' wapili were all born within 
24 hours. 

Not to be outdone by mere 
four-legged creatures, a New 
Zealand emu and an 
Australian Rarrnbands para¬ 
keet were hatched during that 
time. 



RECORD FOR 
SHARKS 

The biggest shark ever caught 
in British waters was landed off 
the coast at Falmouth by Mr. Bill 
Rogers of Camborne, Cornwall, 
on his first shark-fishing trip. The 
Mako shark, which weighed 
476 lb., fought for two-and-a-half 
hours before Mr. Rogers landed 
it. 
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Eft seems to asa.e..» 

FLYING START! 

YOU must all of you have heard your parents or other 
older people say, “ We didn’t have anything like as 
good a time when we were at school! ” 
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Some of the Hampshire boys and girls who are learning to fly 


1 even thought this myself 
when 1 first saw the picture 
which 1 have chosen for my 
column this week. 

Fancy being able to learn to 
fly as part of one’s education ! 
This is what the boys and girls in 
the photograph have been doing. 

These were the lucky ones, all 
from Hampshire schools, who 
were chosen to take part in a 
new Ministry of Aviation scheme 
for providing a reserve of pilots 


for future emergencies. The 
trainees received a total of 10 
hours of instruction at the Ports¬ 
mouth Aero Club. 

I understand that the scheme 
will shortly be taken up by other 
County Education Authorities. 
So—keep your fingers crossed 1 

Ikt Ecfcfov* 
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4® STEAMS ACS© 

(Front CIV issue dated 16th 
August, 1924.) 

A very useful experiment 
in traffic regulation lias been 
made in tlic quarter of 
London known as tlicatrc- 
land. 

When theatres arc due to 
close at night all vehicles— 
omnibuses, taxis, and private 
cars alike—are required to 


traverse the district by one 
set of streets when going in 
one direction and another set 
of streets when going the 
other way, so that in any one 
street the traffic is all in one 
direction. The result lias 
been entirely successful. 

“I estimate,” says London’s 
traffic controller, “that no 
theatre-goer was kept for 
more than 30 seconds in a 
traffic block.” 


C< 0 )mm.fisag 1 



0 EDINBURGH: The searchlight O L00E : Sea Angling Festival, 24th 
tattoo is just one of the many events August—28th September 
that are included in the Edinburgh 

International Festival, 16th August— Q WHITBY, Yorkshire : British Chess 
5th September Championships, 19th—31st August 



I thought you had the jack. Now I’ve got to walk all the 

way back to the boot.” * 
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THE DOLLAS OF DEVON 
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Dear Sir,—I thought you might 
like to know about The Dollas, a 
group of 12- and 13-year-olds. I 
am one of them. 

My name is Tim McQueen (1st 
guitarist). Our drummer is Bill 
Gordon (leader); 2nd guitarist is 
Chris Pearson; 3rd guitarist is 
Paul Rcdgatc; and Andy Flew 
plays the maraens and hunt-zoo. 

We make up our own songs. 
Here are some of them: Hitch¬ 
hiker, Heart Thinking, IS. Bad, Girls, 
You May Judge, Money, and Move 
Out Of My fVay. Bill and I do the 
singing. 

Our big ambition, of course, is 
to make a record. Maybe we will 
one day—who knows ? 

Tim McQueen and the Dollas, 
Tawstock Court, near Barnstaple, 
Devon. 



Three guitars, drums, and maracas help make The Dollas “ sound 


SCILLY MISTAKE 


CRICKET 

REQUEST 

Dear Sir,—My request is for 
information about former cricket 
players who are now distinguished 
BBC commentators. 

Here are their names: Jack 
Fingleton, Norman Yardlcy, Alan 
McCiilvray, Rex Alston, John 
Arlott, E. W. Swanton, Denis 
Compton, Ritchie Benaud, and 
Alfred Govcr. 

If any C N reader would like 
to help me in my research, I 
would help them in anything. 

Stuart Russell (12), 13 Wilson 
House, Springfield Grove, London, 
S.E.7. 


Dear Sir,—In C N issue dated 
18th July, you published an article 
on the Isles of Scilly. 

In this article there was a 
picture of the Scillonian, which 
you referred to as “SS Scillonian.'' 
I would like to point out that her 
proper initials are RMV (Royal 
Mail Vessel) and if she did not 
carry mail they would be MV 
because she is a motor vessel— 
not a steamship. 

Except for this small point I 
was very pleased about this 
article, because l have been to the 
Scillics six times, including Whit¬ 
sun of this year. Four times we 


travelled by the Scillonian, and 
twice by aeroplane. Next time I 
hope to travel by helicopter. 

A new boat is being built, so 
there will soon be two working on 
the 40-mile stretch of the sea 
between Penzance and Scilly. 

Jeanette Osborne (11), Bil- 
borough, Nottingham. 

THOSE CLOUDS 
LIKE FLYING 
SAUCERS 

Dear Sir,—In reply to your 
article on “flying saucer” shaped 
clouds in the sky (issue dated 11th 
July), I have some information. 



DOROTHY PAN DROPS A LINE 


(Sr 


I was walking home on Wcdnes- 
^ day, 22nd July, at about half-past 
nine when I noticed a dark, 
circular shape in the sky hovering 
just over Sutton Park. I live in 
Streetly, a small village not far 
from Sutton Park, and when I 
first sighted the cloud I estimated 
it to be to the north-east of 
Streetly. 

The cloud disappeared 20 
minutes later. Five minutes after 
that it reappeared, only in a 
different area. It appeared and 
disappeared as if moving in a 
circle. At hatf-past ten I saw it 
appear directly north, and not far 
off I noticed half a dozen more 
dark, circular clouds. 

Of course they may have just 
been plain clouds. 

Rosemarie Trickett, Streetly, 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire. 


Singapore’s waterfront, with 
boats cramming the harbour 


THE DOMINANT SOUTH 


Dear Sir,—I have been an 
enthusiastic reader of CN. I find 
the articles and varied features 
very interesting, and it gives me 
valuable help with iny studies. 

I wish to have friends among 
your readers, especially in 
England and France, as I would 
like to know more about these 
countries. 

I am a 15-year-old Chinese girl, 
interested in stamp-collecting, view 
cards, literature, history, and 
music. 

Dorothy Pan, 911-A Still Road, 
Singapore 15, Malaysia. 


Dear Sir,—I think the South of 
England is too dominant, giving 
the impression that the North is in 
danger of becoming extinct in the 
way of fame. I would just like 
to say that we are still here as 
firm as ever. 

In the edition of CN dated 
11th July, there was an article 
about four pianists from the South 
who had acquired fame by playing 
in different places. I myself am a 
pianist and I have won many local 
festivals, but I would not like to 
say anything about my being a 


prodigy. I am intent, however, 
on gaining fame in one way or 
another. 

Could I have the opinions of 
readers on Northern fame becom¬ 
ing extinct? 

Angela Finney (12), Wombwell, 
near Barnsley. 


The Editor is always pleased to 
eceive letters from readers, and will 
publish as many as there is room for 
u this feature. The address to write 
o is: The Editor, Children's News¬ 
paper, Fleetway House, Farringdon 
Street, T-ondon, E.C.4. 


Diving For 

Sea Urchins 

A ROUND (he shores of the British Isles, sea urchins arc 
said to be common. Occasionally holiday-makers arc 
lucky enough to find them washed ■ ashore on the beach. In 
the water the beautiful ivory-white spines, tipped with green, 
wave from side to side, pulsating regularly. 


Sea urchins live on seaweeds 
and the animals frequenting them. 
Some British species are. eatable, 
but are covered with as many as 
3,000 spines! When boiled, the 
flesh resembles crab, though it can 
also be eaten raw like an oyster. 
These days, sea urchins are 

S R O M A N fTn D S I 
AT SCHOOL 

■ Workmen levelling out an • 
; area as a playground at ■ 
; Irthing Valley School, Bramp- I 
: ton, Cumberland, unearthed ■ 
; a pit in which were 58 pieces • 
; of ironwork. ■ 

5 The curator at Carlisle ■ 
; Museum, Mr. Robert Hogg, ■ 
; identified the collection as axe • 
: heads, metal pegs, and horse • 
: and chariot attachments, all ■ 
: Roman work of about > 
| A.D. 120. j 

; “It will rank as one of the • 
: outstanding boards in ; 
| Britain,” said Mr. Hogg. “In ■ 
[ one find we have doubled our ■ 
j collection of Roman metal [ 
j pieces which took 100 years • 
: to build up.” f 


more widely valued as holiday- 
souvenirs. Once the spines and 
the surrounding outer tissue have 
been removed, the lovely colour¬ 
ful sphere makes an attractive 
ornament, or even a pretty shade 
for a small bedside lamp. The 
variety of colours is incredible, 
and, strangely, no two urchins 
seem to be identical. 

Sea urchins are often on sale in 
little fishing villages in Cornwall 
or Wales. In Pembrokeshire, a 
Petty Officer from the Royal 
Naval Air Station dives from a 
small boat about a mile off Solva 
to a depth of 60-80 feet. 

Cleaned At Sea 

During the summer months, 
when he is off duty, he dives about 
twice a week, and on a good day 
he brings up as many as 75 sea 
urchins. 

“The trouble is,” he said, “they 
smell so appallingly that they have 
to be cleaned out at sea. Other¬ 
wise no-one would ever buy any!” 

Once he has cleaned them inside 
and out, he takes his catch to the 
near-by village of Nolton Haven, 
where they are quickly snapped up 
by holiday-makers as souvenirs. 



schoolgirls 


PICTURE LIBRARY Mill 


Must Zetttist la the 
Bresttitoking AAmture 
ttf the lost Safari 


ON 

SALE 

NOW 

272 


SCHOOLGIRLS 

PSCTUSE LIBRARY 

“JUNGLE GIRL.” The amazing story of 
Zanna, the white girl whom all the wild 
creatures obey. A story full of adventure 
and thrills. 

J story you will love 
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TEHEES WEEDS WOEIXED 


(SSRAFFE CROSSING ! 


FISH TALE© 

Canadian Goldfish 

Canadians buy more Ilian tlirce 
million goldfish every year. And 
a third of them come from the 50 
terraced pools of Canada’s only 
breeding ground for goldfish at 
StoufTvillc, 30 miles from Toronto. 

Five kinds of goldfish— 
Common, Comet, Shubunkin, 
Calico, and Blackmoor—arc raised 
on the 14-acrc farm. They measure 
from two to 14 inches long. 

Most people buy the goldfish in 
the autumn. After the rush, the 
remaining fish arc taken from their 
summer outdoor pools and trans¬ 
ported in tanks—20,000 per trip—- 
to their winter quarters in an 
aquarium factory nearby. 

The fish are sorted by sex and 
breeding quality when they go to 
the outdoor pools in the spring, 
and for size when they come in 
for the winter. From the sorting 
table, the fish are counted into 
large plastic bags for shipment 
from the plant to retail stores, 
where they go into aquariums. 

Food For Ceylon 

Although an island in seas rich 
in fish, Ceylon has to import 
nearly £7,000,000 worth each year 
to help feed her people. This is 
because most of the country’s 
fishing craft arc slow, frail 
catamarans, while inadequate 
transport facilities deprive rural 
areas of fish at a reasonable price. 

Happily, a freshwater fish policy 
introduced, by the Fisheries 
Department in 1957 is proving 
successful. Fish imported and 
placed in rivers, tanks, and 
reservoirs have thrived so well 
that it is estimated that nine 
million pounds of edible fresh¬ 
water fish arc now available. 

Fish have also been introduced 


ON THE WING 
ALL THE YEAR 

A building nearing completion 
in Ottawa, capital of Canada, will 
enable scientists to study bees all 
the year round' 

A feature of the laboratory 
section at the Central Experi¬ 
mental Farm there is a room big 
enough to accommodate small 
colonies of bees under natural 
flight conditions. During the 
coldest weather the climate and 
lighting in the room can reproduce 
the conditions of a balmy spring 
day. This will induce bees to 
make exploratory flights. 

Scientists of the Department of 
Agriculture’s Entomology 
Research Institute expect that the 
laboratory will help in speeding up 
knowledge on bee diseases. More 
will also be learnt about how bees 
use scent to navigate. 


Roads, it seems, are rarely 
free of traffic—even ones like 
this remote stretch, which 
formed part of this year’s 
East African Safari Car Rally. 
Perhaps the giraffe decided 
to search until he found a 
zebra crossing I 

TIMMINS HAS A 
SILVER LINING 

A vast deposit of copper, zinc, 
and silver ore has been discovered 
in the' gold-mining town of 
Timmins, Ontario. , 

It is estimated that there are 
25 million tons of ore in the 
deposit. 

POINT OUT OF PLACE 

In the caption to the picture of 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa (CN 
issue dated 1st August), a milli¬ 
metre was said to be 0.393 inches. 
It should, of course, have been 
.0393 inches. 


MALAWI MEDAL 

To mark the growth of 
Nyasaland into the indepen¬ 
dent State now called 
Malawi, the Queen has 
instituted the Malawi Inde¬ 
pendence Medal. It will be 
awarded to both men and 
women residents for outstand¬ 
ing public service to their 
country. 

The circular medal hears 
the Queen’s crowned head on 
the obverse side, while the 
reverse shows the Malawi 
coat of arms and has the 
inscription: Malawi Indepen¬ 
dence, 6lh July, 1964. 


MORE WORLD 
TRADE 

In its World Economic Survey 
for 1963, the United Nations 
reports that there was vigorous 
growth in world trade last year— 
to the total , value of more than 
£50,000,000,000. 

This amount was an increase 
over 1962 of £4,000,000,000. Two- 
thirds of this sum was due to 
increased activity by industrial 
nations in ' North America, 
Western Europe, and Japan. 

BAD WEATHER 
FOR AUSTRALIA 

While the Australian cricketers 
were basking in the sunshine of 
an English summer, their people 
back home were experiencing 
weather far removed from normal. 

In Tasmania, floods have been 
the most severe for 35 years, while 
blizzards over the Victoria 
dividing range trapped skiers in 
snowbound hostels, 

Near Canberra, a party of 
stockmen and 700 cattle had to 
shelter in an abandoned home¬ 
stead. Drifts piled up during the 
night, and aircraft had to fly out 
to drop food for men and cattle. 


BRIEFLY . n . 



Ghana TV 

Ghana will have a television 
service from April of next year. 


The former RAF station at 
Horsham St. Faith , near Norwich, 
is to become a civil airport. 

Plenty of Cake 

A cake between 17 and 20 
feet long and seven feet high 
will be a feature of Britain’s 
Food Fair at London’s Olympia 
from 1 st-16th September. 
Thirteen countries will have a 
part in preparing the cake. 

The National Youth Orchestra 
of Great Britain is to start a tour 
of Israel on 26th August. Con~ 
certs will be given in Jerusalem, 
Galilee, Tel Aviv, Haifa, Caesarea, 
and Beersheba. 

■ 7 • * f" 

School’s 400 Years 

Felsted School, near Dunmow, 
Essex, has been celebrating its 
400th anniversary. The school 
was founded by Baron Rich, 
Lord Chancellor, in 1564. 

The first official encyclopedia of 
New Zealand is soon to be put on 
the printing machines. The work, 
in three volumes, each of 850 pages, 
is to be published in September 
next year.' 

St. Erik’s Fair 

Some 28 nations are to take 
part in St. Erik’s Trade Fair, 
opening in Stockholm on 2nd 
September. 

Britain and eleven other nations 
gave £2,894,653,000 in economic 
aid to developing countries last 
year. 

More Ospreys 

Three fledgling ospreys have 
left the guarded eyrie at Loch 
Garten, Inverness-shire. 

Russia is broadcasting in 48 
languages spread over 1,340 hours 
every week. 


into a million acres of ricefields. 

Keeping a Tag on Fish 

Thousands of herring have been 
tagged and put in the sea along 
the coast of Ghana. Anyone 
catching one of these fish is asked 
<0 send it to the Ghanaian Agri¬ 
culture Miiiistry—and there will 
be a reward of five shillings. 

Last year 2,000 herrings were 
tagged and released in Ghanaian 
waters—but not one has been 
caught. 

Another tagging programme has 
been in progress off the coast of 
South Africa—involving sharks! 

The Oceanographic Research 
Institute in Durban captured some 
young sharks, weighed and 
measured them, and then fixed a 
numbered plastic tag to the dorsal 
fin. The young sharks were later 
returned to the sea. 

Yet, another tagging scheme is 
going on at Albany,. Western 
Australia. There, some 5,000 tuna 
are being marked so that more 
can be learned about the fish 
which pass through waters off 
Albany on their migration. 


Crossword Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1 Out¬ 
dated. 6 Jumble. 

9 More elderly. 10 
One who does varied 
jobs. 13 Deprived of 
feeling. 14 Subject 
matter. 15 Young 
dog. 16 Stood up. 
18 Jts capital is 
Karachi. 22 Nothing. 
23 Before, 24 Pre¬ 
pares for publication. 
27 Actions. 28 Period. 
29 Belonging to us. 
31 Small bird of the 
parrot family. 34 
Cue. 37 Anger. 38 
Character in Oliver 
Twist. 40 Exist. 41 
Text of an opera. 

42 Become a member. 

43 Bicarbonate of .... 

44 Second-century 
pagan Greek writer. DOWN : 1 To bid. 2 Religious groups. 3 Noose. 
4 American bird with a large beak. 5 Tree. 6 Food lists. 7 Burst out. 
8 Inhabitant of Ancient Italy. 11 Part of the foot. 12 Extremity. 15 Heaps. 
17 Last letter of the Greek alphabet. 19 Young goat. 20 Malicious 
burning. 21 Put on fuel. 25 Stemmed from. 26 Prosecute. 28 Fruit. 
30 Replenish. 32 Scene of a contest. 33 Small marker. 34 Hasten. 
35 Bury. 36 Pledge. 39 Gravel. 41 Cut off branches. Answer on page 12 
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ITS NEW! IT’S FREEH_ 

THE HAMMOND 1 BADGE | CLUB 



OPEN TO BOYS AND GIRLS OF ALL AGES 


Membership entitles you to wear the Club Badge which 
tells your friends that YOU can play the Hammond Organ. 
YES ! YOU CAN. Even if you’ve never played a note 
of music before, because the Hammond Organ is the 
easiest musical instrument in the world. It’s the 
favourite instrument of pop stars Georgie Fame, 
Graham Bond and many others. 

After a few minutes' simple instruction in any Hammond 
dealer’s store you, too, will be playing real music—and 
that’s all you have to do to become a life member of the 
HAMMOND BADGE CLUB. Fill in this coupon—post 
it TODAY—you will receive the name and address of 
your nearest Hammond Organ Store. Go along there 
and the dealer will show you how to play. It's fun and 
it's exciting and it’s FREE. You'll get a Badge and a 
Certificate ! 

Fill in this coupon NOW. 
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To : HAMMOND ORGAN (U.K.) LTD,"! 
e EDGWARE e MIDDLESEX 
I want to join the Hammond Badge Club, jj 
Please send address of my nearest Hammond 
Organ Store. 

Name..Age. 

Address.. 

. CN.I58 j 
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HOLIDAY LOOK AT TOYS 




5 

Meet a star who is 
right at the top of 
the Pop Parade — 

ROY ORBISON ! 


'THOSE of you who live in, or 
near, London may like to 
know of a very special display of 
the latest in British toys. It’s well 
worth a visit during the holidays— 
and may give you an idea or two 
for Christmas ! 

Called Toys of Today, it is 
staged at . the ltethnal Green 
Museum in cast London. You 
can watch dozens of exciting 
working models—railways and 
motorways, if you’re interested in 
such things. Then there . are 


dolls’ houses with the modern 
trend in house-building side-by- 
side with those which were “all the 
rage ” in mother’s, grandmother’s 
—perhaps even in great-grand- 
mama’s—girlhood days. And, of 
course, all sorts of soft toys and 
mechanical dolls. 

This Toys of Today display 
(open until 18th October) is on 
the first floor of the museum; and 
if you want to see a wonderful 
collection of toys and games of the 
past, just pop downstairs. 



AWAY FROM THE JUMPS 


Show-jumping competitions can be hard work, so when there’s 
a place to rest, like this big section of pipe, Carol Fewster and 
her pony of Shcpperton, Middlesex, jump at the chancel 


NICE AND COOL—FOR A HOT DAY 


A cooling drink for hot days 
and a sweet for warm even¬ 
ings? Then why not try these. 

Bea chco mber Fraype 

Measure two tablespoons water 
and one packet Chocolate Polka Dots 
into a saucepan. Set over low heat. 
Stir until melted and smooth. Draw 
oil heat. Stir in one pint of milk. 
Add one family brick of strawberry 
ice cream—beat until well blended. 
This makes six to eight glasses. Serve 
at once. 


Refrigerator Souffle For Two 

Ingredients: half-packet Chocolate 
Polka Dots (two ounces); two eggs; 
one tablespoon orange juice; one 
ounce chopped raisins; whipped 
cream. 

Melt the Chocolate Polka Dots in 
a basin over hot (not boiling) water. 
Beat in two egg yolks, one at a time. 
Add orange juice. Stir in raisins. 
Beat egg whites until slid and fold 
into chocolate mixture. Spoon into 
individual dishes and chill in 
refrigerator until firm. Serve with 
whipped cream. 

These “ coolers ” are 
delightful, whatever 


miiiiMiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiSISTERSiiiiiiiiiimmmiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 



the weather! 

I think so, anyway. 
But let me know what 
you think of them. 




1'HE oil driller’s son who struck gold with a 
guitar pick ! That is how the people of 
Wink, a small Texas oil town, proudly describe 
the boy who grew up among them, and who is 
now one of the world's leading pop stars. 

Roy Orbison learnt to play the guitar at six 
under the watchful eye of his father, and those 
early lessons have helped pave the way to a career 
jam-packed with success. 

When he was barely into his teens, Roy was 
leading his own group, the Wink Westerners, 
and conducting a radio show. At the “ ripe old 
age” of 16, he represented the Lone Star State 
at a big convention in Chicago. 

But then geology took a hand, and Roy entered 


college to learn about the Earth’s structure. 
While there, a fellow student, Pat Boone, had his 
first big recording success, and from then on 
Roy knew that it was show business or bust! 

In I9S6 he hit the top of the Hit Parade with 
Ooby Dooby, and then two years later showed 
his skill in a different way. As well as being a 
singer, Roy also has a flair for writing top-quality 
songs, and in 1958 he struck gold again—without 
singing a note! He had written Claudette, the 
fantastically successful song recorded by the 
Everly Brothers. 

Prolific songwriter and singer, Roy Orbison 
has travelled to the four comers of the globe 
entertaining his millions of fans. 
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THE TWO Ct-MMHMEW 

WE have seen that each of lhc two Houses of Parliament 
v ’ has a chairman. The House of Commons is presided 
over by the Speaker, and the House of Lords by the Lord 
Chancellor. 

However, although each presides during debates in his 
House, there arc many important differences between (hem. 

The Lord Chan- amfern's 

wii 


cellor is a member of 
the Cabinet and was 
appointed Lord 
Chancellor because he 
is an important 
Government sup¬ 
porter. The Speaker 
is not a member of 
the Cabinet, and has 
usually not held any 
important political 
office. 

The Lord Chan¬ 
cellor not only acts 
as chairman when the 
House of Lords is 
debating. He can 
speak on the Govern¬ 
ment side in debates. 

He is also entitled to 
vote at the end of 
these debates. On 
the other hand, the 
Speaker of the House 
of Commons is com¬ 
pletely impartial. He 
supports no political 
party and does not 
take part in any of the debates. 

If there is a vote in the House 
of Commons at the end of a 
debate, and if both sides arc 
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The Woolsack, on which the Lord 
Chancellor sits in the House of Lords 



equal, the Speaker then has a 
casting vote. This means that the 
Speaker votes only if there is a 
tie. 


The Lord Chancellor does not 
possess the same degree of 
authority over discipline as does 
the Speaker. In fact, he has no 
more power in this respect than 
any other peer. If, for example, 
two peers rise to speak at the 
same time, it is the House and 
not the Lord Chancellor which 
decides who shall speak first. 

In the rare event of a debate 
getting out of hand, the House 
itself deals with the situation. In 
the House of Commons the 
Speaker is responsible for gain¬ 
ing order in the Chamber and 
deciding who shall speak. 

In addition, the Lord Chancellor 
is also head of the judiciary (the 
country’s legal ‘ system), whereas 
the Speaker has no connection 
with this. 

Elected by MPs 

Furthermore, the Lord Chan¬ 
cellor is appointed by the Prime 
Minister and always changes when 
the Government changes. The 
Speaker is elected by his fellow 
MPs and does not necessarily 
change with a change in Govern¬ 
ment. 

Finally, while the Speaker sits 
in the Chair, the Lord Chancellor 
sits on the Woolsack. The Wool¬ 
sack is said to have been intro¬ 
duced in the reign of Edward III 
as a reminder that England’s 
prosperity depended on what was 
then her chief export—wool. 


Next Week: THE MACE 


A 2L003E 
AT MATTJKLES 





'TWO readers itave recently asked me to write something 
about “snake charming.” At first I was not sure whether 
tliis was a natural history subject, but on second thoughts I 
decided it was, for the so-called snake charmers of India and 
such countries are certainly students of snakes. 



CHARMERS 



Much of what they do depends 
upon a sound knowledge of the 
habits of the species they use. 
These people are frequently asked 
by someone to come and catch a 
snake—a cobra, for example, 
which has been seen near a 
dwelling. 

There is no magic in their 
methods. They know the holes 
and other hiding places where 
such a snake may lie up, and they 
know the times of day when it is 
most likely to be at home. 

The charmers also know quite a 
bit about the senses of snakes. 
For instance, they know that in 
bright light cobras cannot see very 
well—cobras arc short-sighted 
anyway. This enables the 
charmers to gauge very accurately 
the distance between them and the 
venomous serpent they claim to 
charm. 


Some snake charmers may use 
a cobra capable of biting 


How about the music of the 
charmer’s pipe and the swaying of 
the snake’s body in time to the 
music? This, I’m afraid, is not 
as wonderful as it seems. In the 
first place snakes cannot “hear” 
as we understand the word, and 
the piping has nothing to do with 
their behaviour. 

- by - 

Maxwell Knight 


What does happen is that the 
piping starts when the lid is lifted 
off the basket in which the snake 
is kept. As if in response, the 
snake appears. The snake in fact 
appears because, having been 
closely confined, it will now try to 
get out of the basket. , 

The swaying to and fro of the 
graceful body and the display of 
the “hood,” in the case of cobras, 
are caused by alarm, and also by 
the movements of the charmer’s 
own body and pipe. 
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§M@ws in Pictures 



Negro student enters Alabama University despite Segregation 



Riots in Brooklyn, New York, when demonstrators chained 
themselves together in protest against unfair treatment 
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0k BOUT one United States citizen in nine 
has a dark skin. This is often for¬ 
gotten in other countries. 

The strong feelings of individuals against 
Negroes has a background of the centuries 
.vhcn Negroes were slaves. 

At present one of the chief reasons for the 
deep unrest among coloured Americans is 
that education for their young people is 
usually poor, with the result that the jobs 
they can get are mostly of the humbler 
ind. Vile housing conditions also cause 
Isconterit. 

Article 15 of the American Constitution, 
itified in 1870, gave both black and white 
tizens equal rights to vote. But this is 
ill not effective in certain States. 

In the South only a few coloured children 
n go to School with whites despite the 
ipreme Court’s decision to end Segregation 
eeping blacks and whites apart). 



er King, who led the Civil Rights march 
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Great Civil Rights march of 1963, when thousands of negroes and their sympathisers converged on Washington 












Even in Britain, where the proportion of blacks to whites is comparatively small, there has been colour trouble, but there has been very 
little compared with that in the USA. Our pictures show, (left) A get-together outside a London school ; (centre) Nigerian and South 
African boys in the same rugby team at a West Country school ; (right) White and coloured workers sharing a lunch table in Birmingham 
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MAPPIMG THE §0©OM 





A MERICAN astronauts plan to reach the Moon by 1970. 

But before they land there they will need the very best 
maps that can be made on Earth. 

Except for the wreckage of a 
few space probes strewn over the 
Moon during the unmanned 
exploration period, there will be 
no man-made landmarks to 
guide the Earthmen when they 
land. And so maps are abso¬ 
lutely essential. 

Because the Moon is smaller 
than the Earth, and its surface 
correspondingly more “ curved,” 
the horizon will dip away in 
about a mile. And because 
there is no water vapour present 
in the Moon's atmosphere, there 
is no softening of outline with 
increasing distance. This means 
that hill ranges standing both 
far and near will blend harshly 
together, deceiving the Earth- 
men’s eyes, 

Over the Horizon 

Also, with powerful Earth 
legs the explorers could easily that can be achieved until 
bound over the horizon and be special telescope satellites come 
utterly lost in a matter of’ into use in the next few years, 
minutes. 

The United States 
Army Map Service 
has been hard at 
work for some time 
n o w, making 
detailed maps of the 
Moon’s surface as 
revealed by photo¬ 
graphs. For the first *. k 
series they have 
chosen a scale of 

Section of a . map 
of the lunar surface, 
showing the crater 
Copernicus 


American cartographer 
(map-maker) at work on a 
detail of the Moon’s surface 

l. 

1:5,000,000—80 miles to one 
inch. On this scale the British 
Isles would measure about seven 
inches by fiveJ 

This may not seem very big, 
but it is the limit of accuracy 
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Bigger scale maps of the likely 
landing areas arc being hand 
drawn, and as new information 
becomes available—such as that 
provided by Ranger Vll’s tele¬ 
vised pictures a couple of weeks 
ago—they will be continually 
revised. 

The “seas ” of the Moon are 
dry, and so no heights can be 
measured above “ sea level.” 
To make a topographic or 
contoured map, the US Army 
mappers selected a crater near 
the Moon’s visible surface called 
Mdsting A, and have given it a 
height of seven kilo¬ 
metres, or about 
four and a half 
miles, from lip to 
bottom. All other 
Moon measurements 
have been keyed to 
this-height. 

But little is yet 
known of the com¬ 
position of the 
Moon’s surface. Will 
it be hard and rock¬ 
like, or soft fine dust 
which will swirl up 
in choking clouds as 
the capsule 
descends? The map- 
makers will have to 
await confirmation 
of this by the many 
probes and telescope 
satellites planned in 
the next few years. 

Some of these will 
make close orbits 
and return to Earth 
with their precious 
film. Others will 
land and, after 
sampling the atmo¬ 


sphere and the ground under¬ 
neath, will radio information 
back to Earth automatically. 

Moon exploration was science 
fiction only 25 years ago. Now 
maps are being made for the 
men who will land there. But 
since we see only 59 per cent, of 
the Moon’s surface—it wobbles 
a bit, letting us see more than 
half—a lot of work remains to 
be done on the “ blind ” side—- 
even after we have finished with 
what we have always seen from 
Earth. 

D. ROYSTON BOOTH 



Photograph of the Moon in its last quarter, 
showing the area from which the detailed 
map-section on the left was drawn 


IMEUGHBOURS m SPACE 


'pwo 


Russian science 
writers, G. Altov and V. 
Zliuravieva, have recently 
declared their belief that intel¬ 
ligent beings from a far-olf 
planet have been trying to 
contact the Earth for the past 
80 years. 

The authors think that 
messages are coming from a 
planet circling round a star in 
the constellation of Cygnus (the 
Swan), and that the signals, 
travelling at the speed of light, 
take eleven years to reach the 
solar system. 

Mysterious Explosions 

They also contend that the 
signals are of the laser beam 
type, and that when they meet 
the Earth’s atmosphere,, they 
create mysterious high-altitude 
explosions. 

Who is to say that these two 
writers are wrong? 

No-one knows as yet, but 
scientists are constantly search¬ 


ing for clues to extra-terrestrial 
life. 

No doubt a computer will 
eventually be employed to 
analyse the radio waves of 
space, until one day, perhaps, a 
consistently coherent pattern of 
signals will appear which could 
only have been despatched by 
a civilised people. 

Sending a Code of 
Electro- Magnetic Waves 

We could not, at any rate to 
start with, transmit any kind of 
specialised information to any 
space-neighbours we may have; 
we would have to send a simple 
code of clectro-magnetic waves 
that would “stand out” from 
the rest of'the Galactic noise 
that is going on incessantly, and 
which could be easily recognised 
as having Been deliberately 
created. 

Our friends, in turn, would 
probably re-transmit the same 
pattern in order to prove they 


recognised that life existed on 
the strange water-planet. Earth; 
and also, of course, to confirm 
their own existence. 

This primitive two-way 
Celestial “baby-talk” would 
take a score or more years to 
accomplish, but it would be the 
most sobering and momentous 
event in the history of mankind. 
It would give a final N and 
affirmative answer to that oft- 
repeated question, “Are there 
others like ourselves in the 
boundless Universe?” 

“ Hello, Neighbour! ” 

So far no conclusive evidence 
of life on other Worlds has been 
found. But the search will go 
on; and if, one exciting day, a 
radio telescope chances to pick 
up a series of uniform signals 
that spell out the equivalent of 
a Galactic “Hello, Neighbour! ”, 
we shall, of course, answer 
“Hello!” 

JACK GARRETT 


HOBBIES 

COMPETITION 

FOR 

BRITAIN’S 

YOUTH 

Teenage hobbies—from photo¬ 
graphy to poster design, sculpture 
to stamp collecting—form the 
theme of a nation-wide contest 
being promoted by the Animal 
Service Guild of the People’s 
Dispensary For Sick Animals. 

It is the National Handicrafts 
and Hobbies Competition, and it 
is open to all young people 
between the ages of 13 and 20. 

There are eight classes, including 
one for entries from schools. The 
competition will reach its climax 
in an exhibition of entries to be 
held in I.ondon on 5th January 
next year. 

Full particulars will be supplied 
on application to: The ASC 
Handicrafts anti Hobbies Competi¬ 
tion and Exhibition, PDSA House, 
Clifford Street, London, Wl. 



CHESS 


¥N chess notation, several 
" symbols arc used. Up to 
now I have been careful to 
omit them from my articles to 
avoid confusion. 

I have made a list of some of 
these symbols so you can cut it 
out and refer to it later when I 
use them in future articles. 

Good move. ! 

Bad move. ? 

Level game. = 

With a better game. + 

Slight advantage to + 

White. — 

Slight advantage to — 

Black. + 

With a winning + + or 1! 
advantage. 
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This week’s problem is taken 
from a game played recently 
While plays and mates in four. 

Answer on page 12 

T. MARSDEN 


KAYE » WARD I 

, everything 

you want to know 
about rhythm 
and architecture 
clearly written 
and easy to 
understand 

The First Book of 
RHYTHMS 

by Langston Hughes 

Rhythms in the world 
about us—words, music, art, 
plants and animals, and 
daily living. 

The First Book of 
ARCHITECTURE 

by Lamont Moore 

Its development from the 
very beginning, and descrip¬ 
tions of the world’s greatest 
buildings. Marvellous 
photographs. 

Each 8? X 7}./«., Ulus. 10s. 6d. 


194-200 Bishopsgate, 
LONDON, EC2 
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JY serial 
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A special illustrated version of one of 
Shakespeare’s most famous plays 

As You, ILilse It 


Part 

Nine 


The rightful ruler of a 
French dukedom was 
living in banishment in 
the Forest of Arden. 
Rosalind, his daughter, 
later fled there too, and 
Celia, the daughter of 
the unlawful duke, went 
with her. Rosalind dis¬ 
guised herself as 
Ganymede, a young 
shepherd, while Celia 
posed as his sister Aliena. 

Also in the forest were 
two brothers, Orlando 
and Oliver. Once enemies, 
they were now reconciled. 

Oliver and Aliena .fell 
in love, and a wedding 
was arranged. Orlando, 
who had fallen in love 
with Rosalind in the old 
days at the duke's court, 
but did not recognise 
her in “ Ganymede,” 
envied his brother his 
good fortune. Where¬ 
upon Ganymede said that 
if he wanted' to make 
the wedding a double 
one it could easily be 
done ... 


I. Ganymede and Aliena then went off together. 
Ganymede changed into woman's clothes and became 
the duke’s daughter Rosalind again. Aliena put off 
her country dress and was once more the Lady Celia. 


3. The duke gladly 
consented to a marriage 
between Rosalind and 
Orlando, and the double 
ceremony was arranged. 

Meanwhile, however, 
the usurper duke, en¬ 
raged by the flight of 
his daughter Celia, and 
envying his brother the 
simple, happy life he 
was leading, set out 
for the Forest of Arden 
with a large force of 
men to put the exiles 
in the forest to the 
sword. 

Then Providence in¬ 
tervened. On the out¬ 
skirts of the forest the 
unlawful duke met a 
hermit, who begged him so earnestly to give up 
his wicked plan that the duke not only did so 
but was completely converted from his evil 
ways. And his first act as a penitent was to 
send a messenger to his brother offering to 
restore his dukedom to him. 




BEGINNING NEXT WEEK-A SPECIAL CN PICTURE-SERIAL VERSION OF “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 
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STAMP COLLECTORS 

Join our Treasure Trail! 

Receive each month one of our parcels containing many 
thousands of mixed “ olT-paper ” stamps. You may keep any 
you require at Id. EACH (or 15 for 1/- for larger purchases). 

MANY HIGHLY CATALOGUED STAMPS—INCLUDING 
PENNY BLACKS—HAVE BEEN FOUND IN THESE 
BOXES 

Write TO DAY for full details and trial box (applicants under 21 
parents' consent please) to :—- 

THE FAIRLEE STAMP CLUB (CN) 

FAIR LEE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 



BP Ifa I 01 P" ffc rf STAMP OF 

F El E E El GREAT BRITAIN 


(Catalogued 10/-) 


Catalogue value of this 
genuine unsorted ‘dealer’s 
mixture’ is over 30/-. yet we will 
send it—and the ' PENNY RED’—absolutely 
FREE to all who ask to see our latest 
Approvals. (No need to buy any!) Please 
tell your parents. Send 3d. postage to: 
UNIVERSAL STAMP CO. (DEPT. C.N.4) 
EASTRINGTON, GOOLE, YORKS. 



Please send us a 3d. stamp for postage and 
ask to see our famous Pictorial Discount 
Approvals. This offer doc3 not apply to 
readers who live outside the British Isles. 
(Please tell your parents you are applyina.) 
THE WULFRUNA STAMP CO. (Dpt.CN29) 
6A, CORNHIU, DORCHESTER, DORSET 


8e<meoft6e 


SIMPLIFIED 
POSTAL COURSES 

to prepare children ^ sxkwmv 

for ^ PASStOf 

CUAMMAIl SCHOOL 
ENTRANCE: 



* 

* 


FREE 24-paffc Guide and Test 

Please state ago of child. 


SHORT REVISION COURSES AVAILABLE 

Individual preparation for the following : 

GENERAL CERTIFICATE OF EDUCATION, 

CIVIL SERVICE and COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS. 

Write for prospectus, giving full details to : The Registrar, (Dept.W.97), 

MERGER'S CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 

37-39 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.l. REGent 1329 
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WOELD OF STAMPS 




I 


BIRDS FROSVI POLAND AND PITCAIRN 

w w w 


COLLECTORS who like to see animals on their stamps 
have reason to be grateful to the Polish Post Office. 
During the last year or so Poland has produced several 
beautiful series showing horses, dogs, and cats in full colour. 

The latest is of nine stamps 


depicting wild birds in their 
natural colours. Some of the 
birds are to be found in Britain 
as well as in Poland. Among 
them are the heron, the osprey, 
and the black-throated diver. 

Pictured below is the lowest 
value of the series, the 30-groszy. 
This features a handsome bird 
common throughout the British 


by C. W. Hill 


Isles, the lapwing, also known as 
the peewit or green plover. 

A complete set of these new 
stamps in mint condition may be 
rather expensive, as it includes 
two high values which will cost 
about 3s. each. Shorter sets, 
without the two top values, will be 
much cheaper, but many collectors 
will prefer to wait until used sets 
are available. These will probably 
cost about half-a-crown for the 
complete set. 
w 


]\£ore birds are depicted on the 
new series of definitive 
stamps just issued in the Pitcairn 
Islands. This tiny British colony 
lies in the Pacific Ocean, roughly 
half-way between South America 
and New Zealand. 

In 1789 the crew of the British 
ship. Bounty, mutinied against 
their commanding officer, 
Lieutenant Bligh. Nine of the 
mutineers eventually settled on 
Pitcairn and there arc some of 
their descendants among the 
present 140 inhabitants of the 
island. 

Bounty is shown on one of the 


1 
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new scries, the Id. value. The 
id. and 2d. stamps show small 
boats used by the islanders for 
fishing and for visiting the other 
islands in the Pitcairn group— 
Henderson, Ducie, and Oeno. The 
other nine stamps depict wild 
birds of the central Pacific. 

The most attractive, perhaps, is 
the fairy tern on the 4d. value, 
pictured at the top of the next 
column. This is a sea-bird 
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with snow-white plumage. The 
frigate bird, the red-breasted 
parrot, and the Pitcairn sparrow 
appear on other values. 

Although the islanders are able 
to grow an abundance of tropical 
fruits, Pitcairn has very little 
export trade. Sales of Pitcairn 
stamps therefore make a substan¬ 
tial contribution to the colony’s 
revenues. The first series, issued 
in 1940, helped to pay for the 
building of a school for Pitcairn 
children. 

'J'iie last picture this week shows 
one of the new sports stamps 
issued in Israel to honour the 
Olympic Games. The designer has 
given the 
athletes on his 
stamps a 
blurred 
appearance, 
possibly to 
make it seem 
that they are 
moving at 
great speed! 

The 30- 
agorot value, 
pictured here, 
shows basketball players. Other 
values are devoted to sprinting, 
throwing the discus, and soccer. 



HISTORICAL A TO Z 

Can you answer these clues ? The clots indicate the number 
of letters needed to complete each word. 


.... Norwegian who discovered the South Pole. 

. Battle in which Bruce defeated the English. 

Former name of Istanbul. 

.... .... Land register drawn up in 1080. 

“The Unready ” king. 

. . . Discoverer of penicillin. 

. Method of execution in France. 

. . . Roman emperor who.built a famous wall. 

“The Terrible” Czar of Russia. 

. French girl burned at the stake. 

Pirate of the 17th century. 

. . . President of the US during the Civil War. 

. Ship which carried the Pilgrim Fathers to 

America in 1620. 

. . His monument stands in Trafalgar Square. 

Explorer who sacrificed his life while a 
member of Captain Scott’s Antarctic 
Expedition of 1910-12. 

P. Italian city destroyed by an eruption in 

a.d. 79. 

Q. Battle of 1759 at which General Wolfe won 

a brilliant victory. 

R.•. Revival of art and literature in Europe in 

the 15th and 16th centuries. 

S. Prehistoric monument on Salisbury Plain. 

T . . . . Leader of the Peasants’ Revolt. 

U. Treaty which ended the war in the Nether¬ 

lands in Queen Anne’s reign. 

V. Scandinavian fighting men who sailed to 

these shores in the 8th-10th centuries. 

.... Battle of 1815 in which Napoleon was 

defeated. 

. . King of Persia from 519-465 n.c. 

.. ... Footguards for the protection of royalty. 


W 

X 
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FICTS 

RIDDLE - ME - REE 

My first is in temper and also in My fifth is in coach and also in 
rage, pair, 

My second’s in bird but never in My sixth is in leveret and also in 
cage; bare; 

My third is in Scotland, it isn’t in My last is in different but never 
Wales, in same, 

My fourth is in top hat but My whole you will find is a well- 
inissing from tails. known boy’s name. 


RULE OF THE 
ROAD 




ONLY 

ONE 

WAY 

HOME 


John is running for his bus, hut he can take only one route to reach 
it. Sec if you can find the way. 



GEM PUZZLE 

Can you give the usual colour of 
each of the following gems ? 

Sapphire, jade, amethyst, opal, 
emerald. 


Z ...... . German airship designer. 

99S9te«>9i»oa(i>i<«aeijeaeetoee(te<«ietti«MMa««ttt 


Answers to puzzles are on page 12 


WORD SQUARE 

The answers to the four clues 
will, if written below each other, 
read the same down as across. 
“Good Queen” 

Way out 

Position 

Walk 


Start at the letter T and move 
round the circle, writing down 
every third letter to spell the name 
of an important set of rules. 

NICKNAMES 

Can you name the famous people 
known by the following nick¬ 
names ? 

The Lady with the Lamp. 

The Bard of Avon. 

The Maid of Orleans. 

The King-Maker. 

The Young Pretender. 

The Iron Duke. 

The Divine Sarah. 

W.G. 
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CN’s previous serial about the Pipers was very popular—so here is another . . . 


mom pmem mmm/ 


Mum and Dad, Vince, Tas and Leonie—that’s the Piper family. They 
live on a hilltop farm in Tasmania. 

Tas has a schoolfriend named Bulldog Rainbird. Not that Bulldog 
spends much time at school if he can help it—he prefers playing 
truant. | 

Bulldog is a rough, tough sort of chap, and he comes from a very 
poor family. Tas’s mother is sorry for the Rainbirds, and, to help 
them out, she asks Tas to take them a bundle of his older brother’s 
cast-off clothes. 

Tas tells the story . . . 


2. Snakes Alive! 

L EONIE said she’d walk out to 
Bulldog’s place the next 
morning so that I’d have company. 
She got round Mum to let us have 
a slab of fruit cake and a bit of 
lea and sugar to take along, and 
the second-best milk billy to carry 
them in. 

Off we went up the road. It 
goes on up for some way past our 
place and swings slowly to the 
right to go round the top of the 
hill. After this you get this open 
bit where there’s just rocks and 
dead trees. 

They say there used to be a 
good stand of timber there once, 
but a big fire ran through it and 
killed all the trees. Swamp gums 
they were, that die once the bark 
has been scorched. Great tall 
trees, over a hundred feet high, 
some of them still standing, but 
dead as mutton. And for every 
one still standing there are a 
dozen down on the ground. 

These tree trunks lie all ways, 
over each other, under each other, 
alongside each other. You can 
have a good race along them. 
The idea is to pick some mark 
and then have a race to it. 

Leonie and me, we picked out 
a big rock about a hundred yards 
off the road. Then we chose our 
starting trees and climbed up on 
them. 

“Wait on,” I said. “Till I get 
my boots off.” 

Leonie took hers off, too. Then 
she said “Go!” and off we went. 
]'d picked some beaut trees and I 
was soon ahead. 

I was tearing along the last tree 
when Leonie let out an almighty 
scream. I stopped dead in my 
tracks, and swung round. 

“YK/ - HAT’S wrong, Leonie?” I 
’ ’ shouted. 

She didn’t answer but backed 

away carefully up the tree trunk 
for five or six paces. Then she 
made a sign for me to keep quiet. 

“It’s only an old snake,” she 
said, just loud enough for me to 
hear. “He’s changing his skin 
by the look of him.” 

“You back right away, then,” I 
said. 


“Don’t worry. I’ll just jump 
over him!” 

“You won’t!” I said. The 
worst time to play around with a 
snake is when he’s changing skins. 

But that was all she needed. I 
ought to have known better than 
try to boss Leonie around. 

She started running along the 
tree and 1 just stood and watched 
her. When she got to the knotty 
bit she jumped, and as she went 
over I saw this big old brown 
snake rear up and strike at her 
leg. How he missed her I don’t 
know, because his head came well 
above her ankle. 

Then there was a crack. Leonie 
gave a sharp cry and there she 
was sprawled on the ground along¬ 
side the tree and this brown snake 
slithering down from his hole 
straight at her as she lav there! 

I went across that rough bit of 
ground as if it was a race-track, 
and when I reached her I got a 
shock. Leonie was half lying 
against the tree, and the snake 


E>y 
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was hanging down over her 
shoulder like a scarf. And quite- 
still. 

“What do you think you’re 
doing?” I said. 1 was that 
worried I didn’t really know what 
I was saying. 

She looked at me in a dreamy 
way, probably knocked a bit silly 
by the tumble. Then she saw the 
snake and, catching hold of it by 
the neck, stood lip and held it 
out to me. Now of course I 
could sec it was either dead or 
unconscious. 

“I think I kicked it with my 
foot as I came over,” she said. 
“My toes hurt something awful.” 

I wasn’t taking any chances. I 
took the snake carefully from her 
and then, holding it by the tail, 
swung it a couple of times against 
a tree. Then I whizzed it round 
my head and let go. It sailed off 
and disappeared among a clump 
of bushes a good way off. 
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N OW I had Leonie to think of. 

She was standing on one leg 
looking at her toes. They didn’t 

look broken, but she said she 
couldn’t walk on them,, so in the 
end I got her on my back and 
went along the trees until I had 
her on the road again, 

“What about you staying here,” 
I said. “I’ll take the stuff up to 
Bulldog’s Mum and come straight 

“It doesn’t hurt all that much,” 
she said. “Maybe if we have a 
little rest it’ll come good. Why 
not light a fire and have that bit 
of lunch Mum gave us?” 


So I found her a 
comfortable place 
and pretty soon had 
a real good fire going. 
Then I took the billy 
off and hunted 
around till I found a 
clear creek so we 
could make some tea. 

When we’d had our 
lunch, we went on. 
Leonie managed all 
right. In fact Bull¬ 
dog's place was 
barely a mile away, 
and most of it was 
downhill. 

The place was a 
shambles and no 


Leonie was half lying 
against the tree and 
the snake was hang¬ 
ing down over her 
shoulder like a scarf 


doubt about it. You 
could see where Tub 
Rainbird had got 
tired of clearing. And 
the house itself wasn’t 
really much better 
than a barn. 

Just then a kid ran 
out from the back 
door. Leonie called 
to her and the kid 
stared at us as if we’d 
landed • from the 
moon, then rushed 
inside again. 

A moment later 
Mrs. Rainbird poked 
her head out. 

“We brought those 
clothes of Vince’s,” I 
said. 

"Well, that's real nice of you,” 
she said. “Coming all this way 
and all. Well, come inside, do.” 

She took the bundle from me 
and we went in this one room 
they all live in. 

“Sorry everything’s so untidy,” 
Mrs. Rainbird kept saying. “I’ll 
make a cup of tea. You’ll have 
a cup of tea, won’t you? Yes, of 
course you will.” 

It was something of a wait for 
that tea on account of the Rain- 
birds only having this old oil stove 
that could have come over with 
the First Fleet, by the look of it. 

Anyway, it came at last, and 
just as it did one of the little 
kids ran in looking very excited. 

“I just seen Dad!” he cried, 
like his eyes would pop right out 
any moment. 

Mrs. Rainbird stopped in the 
middle of putting her cup to her 
lips. 

“You what?” she said. 

“I just seen Dad,” whispered 
this kid. I reckon his Mum had 
scared him a bit. “ He’s down the 
hill there, talking to Bulldog.” 

“If you’re having me on, you’ll 
be sorry,” Mrs Rainbird said, and 
went to the window. The kid 
went with her and stood on tiptoe 
to peep over the sill. 

“There he is,” the kid said. 
“Look, by that big old gum . . .” 

“I’m not blind,” snapped Mrs. 
Rainbird. 



There was a long pause then. 
Leonie and I had no idea what 
was going on. We didn’t even 
know why they were all getting 
so edgy about Mr. Rainbird being 
there. 

A FTER a while Mrs. Itainhird 
* * gave a sort of a sigh. Then 
she came away from the window 

and sat down wearily and gave 
nic a funny sort of a smile, but 
didn’t say anything. 

A couple of minutes later Bull¬ 
dog came in through the door. 
Just him, by himself. 

“Dad said to give you this,” he 
said, and put a few coins on the 
corner of the table. 

“Isn’t he coming in?” Mrs. 
Rainbird said. 

Bulldog shook his head. “He 
said he couldn’t see much point 
in it. He said you didn’t want 
him hanging about the place.” 

“What’s he going to do?” she 
asked. 

Bulldog didn’t answer. Instead 
he put a couple of rabbits on the 
table. 

“Got these in the traps,” he 
said. “Well, I’ll be going.” He 
looked across at me for a split 
second. “See you, Tas.” 

One of the little kids began to 
whimper. 

“You’re off too, then?” Mrs. 


Rainbird said in a dull sort of 
_ voice. 

“I reckon I might as well,” said 
Bulldog, and went. 

I stood up then. The whole 
business made me feel real uncom¬ 
fortable. 

“We’ll be getting back then,” 
I said. “And thanks a lot for 
the tea. Come on, Leonie!” 

Leonie and I didn’t speak until 
we were out of sight of the house. 
Then she said: “Why didn’t Mr. 
Rainbird come in? Funny, just 
sending a message.” 

“Reckon they’ve had some sort 
of a row,” I said. “He hasn’t had 
a proper job for a long time, and 
you know what grown-ups are like 
about money. They’ve probably 
been arguing about it and Mr, 
Rainbird just can’t stand to argue 
any more.” 

Leonie sighed. 

“I like Mrs. Rainbird,” she said. 
“But she was awful sad today. 
I’ve never seen anybody as sad as 
she was.” 

A FTER that we didn’t talk about 
them again. Lconie’s leg 
held up pretty good. And Mum 
had us a cooked meal when wc 
got in. So, although it hadn't 
been much of a day, it had a 
good end. 

To be continued 
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Cricket 

The fifth—and final—Test begins 
at the Oval, Kennington, this 
Thursday. It is England’s fav¬ 
ourite ground, for eleven of the 
22 games played there have 
ended in victory over Australia. 

Lawn Tennis 

The American championships 
will take place at Boston, 
Massachusetts, from 16th to 
23rd August. Among the com¬ 
petitors will be 19-year-old 
Virginia Wade, regarded as the 
most promising of Britain’s 
ycung players. 

Soccer 

The FA Charity Shield match 
between Liverpool (League 
Champions) and West Ham 
United (FA Cupholdcrs) will 
take place at Anfield Road 
next Saturday (15th). 


T'HE Amateur Swimming Association lias a busy time just 
ahead: the 1964 National Championships open on 
Monday next (17th) and will continue for a week. The 
competition this year takes place in the swimming pool at 
the wonderful new Crystal Palace National Recreation Centre. 

Both the swimming pool and the diving pool arc of Olympic 
standard. And they arc separate pools, too. The Crystal 
Palace centre is the only one in Britain which has such 
facilities. 

With the championships forming the basis for Olympic 
selection, each competitor will give of the utmost in order to 
earn a trip to Tokyo; it seems certain that new records will 
be established long before the grand finale on Saturday, 22ml 
August. 



■■■■■•■■■•■■■■■a 
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These championships have this 
year attracted a record entry of 
1,926. The programme is also a 
record with five new events for 
Seniors— Ladies: 220 yards back- 
stroke; 110 yards breast-stroke; 
Men: 110 yards back-stroke; 110 
yards breast-stroke; 110 yards 
butterfly. For these five events 
there have been 332 entries. 
Among the total entry arc 21 from 
South Africa, four each from 
Holland and the United States, 
and two from Kenya. 



While at the Crystal Palace, go down to the corridor which runs 
beside the pools. There, through portholes, you will get a new 
angle on divers and swimmers, as seen in this shot of Jill Norfolk 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 


(P. 4) Crossword Puzzle : ACROSS : 

1 Obsolete. 6 Mess. 9 Older. 

10 Factotum. 13 Numt. 14 Topic. 
15 Pup. 16 Rose. 18 Pakistan. 
22 Nil. 23 Ere. 24 Edits. 27 Deeds. 
.28. Age. 1 ; 29 Our. 31 Parakeet. 

34 Hint. 37 Ire. 38 Fagin. • 40 Live. 

41 .Libretto. 42 Enrol. . 43 Soda. 
44 Plutarch. DOWN : 1 Offer. 

2 Sects. . 3 Loop. 4 Toucan. 5'Elm, 
6 Menus. 7 Erupted, 8 Sabine. 

11 Toe. 12 Tip. 15 Piles. 17 Omega. 
19 Kid. 20 Arson. 21 Stoke. 
25 Derived. 26 Sue. 28 Apples. 
30 Refill. ,32 Arena. 33 Tab. 34 Hie. 

35 Inter. 36 Troth. 39 Grit. 41 Lop. 
(P. 8): CN Chess Club : 1 R-N8 eh 
K-R2; 2 P-B6 Dis. eh P-N3; 3 PxP 
eh PxP ; 4 BxP mate. (P. 10) Riddlc- 
Me-Rec : Richard. Gem Puzzle: 


Blue ; green ; violet or purple ; 
iridescent white ; green. Historical 
A to Z.i Amundsen. Bannockburn. 
Constantinople. Domesday Book. 
Ethelred. Fleming. Guillotine. 
Hadrian. Ivan. Joan of Arc. Kidd. 
Lincoln. Mayflower. Nelson. Oates. 
Pompeii. Quebec. Renaissance. 
Stonehenge. Tyler, Utrecht. Vikings. 
,,, , c Waterloo. Xerxes. 

Word Square y eomen of the 

c v 1 m Guard. Zeppelin, 
c 1 'r c Rule of the Road : 
Slip The Highway Code, 
a 1 E t Nicknames: Florence 
Nightingale ; William Shakespeare ; 
Joan of Arc ; The Lari of Warwick ; 
Prince Charles Edward Stuart ; The 
Duke of Wellington ; Sarah Bern¬ 
hardt ; W. G. Grace, the cricketer. 



Darryl Jones 

springboard events 


Also from 
overseas has 
come John 
Candler, who 
rivals Brian 
Phelps as 
Britain’s best 
diver. John, 
who has been 
studying at 
the University 
of Michigan, 
flew home so 
that he could 
take part in 
both the high- 
board and 
next week. 

In the United States lie has 
been giving remarkable displays. 
John is said to be diving better 
now than he did in the American 
AAU highbonrd championships 
last winter, when he took second 
place. And in the US, that is a 
great achievement. ; 

The battle between John and 
Brian to establish the position of 
Britain’s best diver 'will'alone be 
worth a visit to the champion¬ 
ships. 

Few perhaps had heard of 
Darryl Jones until this 16-ycar-old 
Tottenham County School girl 
swam into the limelight at San 
Remo, Italy, last month. 

Great Feat 

Swimming for Britain’s juniors 
against an Italian team, Darryl 
won the 100 metres butterfly, 400 
metres individual medley, and 1 
played her part in the successful 
4 x 100 metres medley relay team. 

Three wins was a great feat. But 
Darryl hopes to do even better 
next week—she has entered for all 
nine events for Senior ladies! 

Of courso, not only Darryl, 
Brian, and John, but also all the 
rest of Britain’s finest swimmers 
will be taking part. There will 
be world record holders, past 
champions, current champions, 
and coming champions in action 
every day of next week. And on 
every day of next week there will 
be room for something like 2,000 
spectators. 

So go along to the Crystal 
Palace if you possibly can—you’ll 
enjoy every minute of it. 


The recent upset in the Post Office 
has had quite an effect on my mail. 
Some letters written by readers 
weeks: ago have only just come to 
light, together with others on which 
the ink is barely dry ! 

So if some of the letters appear to 
he rather “ dated” you’ll understand 
why. ■ 

Please beep writing—your letters 
are always welcome. And this applies 
also to schools' sportsmasters and to 
secretaries of sports organisations. 


In P.C.’s letter in C N issue dated 
1 st August, reference was made to 
the Ashford County Grammar School 
as being in Kent. Barry Stanbridge, 
of 68 tVorplc Road, Staines, has 
written to tell me that the school is 
in Middlesex. 

“ I know,” he writes, “ because l 
belong to that same school.” 

Now what could be more concln- 
sire than that ! Thank you, Barry. 

' The Sports Editor 


Looking Back to the ESAA Championships... 

I. read the Sports Page ot C N 
issue dated 18th July with great 
interest, because 1 live within a 
stone’s throw of the wonderful 
stadium which was used for the 
English Schools Athletic Association 
championships. The Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh came to open the stadium and 
stayed for about four hours. 

The whole district around had 
, some part to play. The local schools 
gave the athletes their evening meal, 
and the inhabitants of ilcndon 
provided them with bed and break- 
. fast for three days. Wc ourselves 
had two charming girls from Essex. 

Wendy Ferguson (14), 161 Sunny 
Gardens Road, Hendon, London, 

. NAVA ) 

I would'like to tell you of a bud¬ 
ding young sportswoman in onr 
form; Her manic is Sheila Condrcn, 
and .she is 15). Already she has 
been selected for.the English Schools 
'.Athletic Championships, last year as 
..a: reserve and this year as a full 
member of the Kent team , in the 
Long Jump (Intermediate). She holds 
the school (Midfield Secondary for 
. Girls) and area titles in this event, 
and was second,in the County sports. 

• Sheila is not only good at 
athletics; she has school colours in 
hockey—she is our leading goalscorer 
—and for netball ( and tennis. 

K. Ilnnshaw, 17 Ockham Drive, 

St. Paul's Cray, Orpington, Kent. 



.. .and Channel Swimming 

I go to the City of London School 
for Girls,'and recently a team of ten 
girls from this school swam the 
English Channel. 

Not long after the fen had set out 
from Dover, Gillian Pritchard (at 13, 
the youngest member of the team) 
swam into shoals of Portuguese men- 
o’-war. She said later: “It was~ 
warmer than I expected, but the tide 
was pretty strong. I saw a couple 
of jellyfish near me, but I just swam 
on.” ' 

Our PT Mistress, Miss Dale, said: 
.“Every: one of the girls has swum 
over a mile during training, but none 
has been taxed to the end of her 
endurance. We felt this relay swim 
would help encourage all the girls 
at the school with their swimming 
lessons.” 

Anna Summers (12), . 21. .Heath 
Hurst Road, Hampstead, London, 
N.W.3. 


Prince Philip watches a com¬ 
petitor in the pole vault on the 
opening day of the ESAA 
championships 

School Which Hopes 
For a Swimming Pool 

I would like to tell you of some 
of the achievements of Ravenscroft 
Secondary Modern School, Barnet. 
We are'hoping to start work on the 
making of a swimming pool this 
year. This, we'hope, will enable us 
to produce some good swimmers, 
even maybe a champion. 

We already' have a well-equipped 
gymnasium, a quarter-mile four- 
laned running track," football pilches, 
and cricket tabic. As for Outstanding 
athletes, we have Stephen Rolland 
who, when only in his second year, 
that is at the age of 13, did a long 
jump of 17 feet 1 inch. He has also 
run 100 yards in 11.5 seconds. 

G. Moore, 37 Cedar Lawn Avenue, 
Barnet, Herts. " 

Address your letters to: The 
Sports Editor, Children’s News¬ 
paper, Fleetway House, Farring- 
don Street, London, E.C.4. 

f ALL-ROUND ALFI~E~ 
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